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ABSTRACT 

The workings of schools have ^ot received the 
attention due then in the study of educational adiinistration. . He 
need to generate new **iiag$s** or models of school organization that 
are more congruent with reality* The^se iodels need to tse refined 
throagh'^^expression^ and discussion and selected and changed through » 
scientific methodology* Althoagh this idea is nothing new, it has 
been given little attention* In the past, instead of generating 
theories tqr .observing schQols, we have borrowed inappropriate models 
from administrative science and organizational theory* .Popula]: models 
of school organization like ffeber*s ideal bareaucracy are of 
questionable validity* 9e need to formala^e new models by focusing on 
how schools are differont from other organisations* «They are haman 
service organizations tha^t do not have to attract clients, must deal 
with children, and have members that are unusually autonomous, among 
other differences* Several recent theories of school organization are 
worthy of consideration* The **fjarbage canf theory or organized 
anarchy theory holds th«^t because schools have unclear goals, 
changing memi)ership, and indetwminate technology, qnpradictable 
actlritjE. and anarchy are i:her-characteristic state of affairs*- The 
theory of flexible systems holds that schools are made up, of many 
elesents that* couple and uncouple* (Author/JM) 
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" ' ^ it. 

Barr Greenfield's (1974) address to the Third Intervlsltatlon 
^ * Program In Bristol, the text of which was subsequently circulated to all 

CASEA members, -has generated a not Inconsiderable amount of debate, both 
on this continent and elsewhere (Crane and Walker, 1976, Griffiths, 1977). „ 
. Jn .essence, Greenfield advanced a preliminary argument for the adoption of 
\ an alternate paradigm In the study of educational aditlfilstratlonv While 

^ I^do not subscribe to ^he Doctrine of the Singly Paradigm (fterton, 1975:43-5), 
seeing >no'reason. why sbclaf Systems theory and-Symbofic Interactlonlsm 
cannot co-exist within the same field of Inquiry, I cannot but applaud 
Greenfield's (1974:2) Initial rationale tljat it is time "... to examine 
the theoi7 and assumptions which underlie the field of study." The 
objective of the present paper is to consider the theoi7 and assumptions 
that have undergirded one part of the field of study and to outline in a 
small way s<Mne of the alternatives of approach in the future. The area 
of study is the school and the alternatives to be considered all c1ust3r 
arouR<tW4ys of understanding the sdiool as a whole, or, to.u^e first para- 
di^ language, as a system. 

It is unnecessary to belabounirthe fact that sdiools are 
Important in the study of educational adm1n1stra\:^on. They generate the 
need for administrative structures and actions, both withir: themselves and 
at hi^er levels, and their outputs^'feed our third level educational . 

* - * 

establishments. That they have not received the attentim that is their 
due is a more difficult proposition. Nevertheless^, much of our attention 
has focussed on thie workings of higher level systems sudi-as those at the 
ineg^onal and provincial levels, with schools being considered somewhat 
«n poaeont as either backdrops for aditinistrator behavior or as-b^lack 



boxes In the environment of higher tevel structures. Our school level 
knowledge tends to deal either with facets of the whole » such as the 
respectable body of knowledge dealing with school climate^ or to be 
grounded In theory which mety be Inappropriate^ such as the bureaucracy 
studies (Griffiths^ 1977:3). 

Before dealing directly with these concern's* however* it is 
usefuf to consider the nature of theory and knowledge. This Is perenlally 
a contentious top1b» but nevertheless one from which there Is no easy 
escape. ' ^ 

Knowledge In Educational Administration 

I take It as axiomatic' that our main goal is to produce and 
disseminate valid knowledge to make possible the better acbnlnlstratlon of 
educational establishments. What. constitutes valid knowledge 1s» of course» 
the problem. For at least two decades we have followed the direction 
established by the 1;ound1ng fathers (Griffiths^ 1959^; Halp1n» 1959) and 
have^sought to produce "theory"* In the process we have perhaps spent too 
much energy In trying to reach consensus as to what this my or taay not be 
(Crane and Walken» 1976; Griffiths* 1977). Whatever paradigms may rule In 
the future » theory wiTl stIlX be Important » but perhaps we will be prepared 
to take a. less definitive approach to understanding the term. Cfhe st/ch 
approach Is presented by Kenneth Boulding (1966) and what .follows relies 
heavily upon his Ideas. 

Boulding ( 1966 :7-Z3) "maintains that there Is only one basic 
method of knowledge production^ but three types of knowledge: fo1k» literary 
and scientific. FolK knowledge Is that generated through everyd^ Inter- 
action with our env1ronr,.Lnt* It Is the type of knowledge we use to go 
to the post office or to participate In a cocktail party. Literary 
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kiKiwlo(t<{ci Ir* that ^n^otinlt'd In wrUlrKj and scientific kmvwImUto Is thdt 
acquimt lis n n>soIt of caa*fn) and roflnnd otisnrvtitlnn nnd ii}tMsumw>nt* 
tn tMch case the "knuwtod!K>^^ consists of litmyos o1 ronltty th<it nxt*il 
i'ttlirr tn the mind of tho kiit»mr« or as- coniiiiintciitcd tn s(Hm! lofni, 
L^idi kind nf knowU^dyo may ho ell.hi*r yaltd or tnyallcL Viilld km»wtfMl<|o 
or ^Mnith** Is re|m}!kontGd by Intayos that ore sulflctontly cun'jrtJont. with , 
reality tu orisuro successful actton mm and to nrovlde fur roasonahly 
accurate predictions of Tutur^e states. Cmujrtjl.ty Is estttbtlshed J>y 
testtiM] 1iiia(|es against prtisent reality or by es tab II shiny tlio accuracy 
o( pmdlct(M) futitre ?^»aJ1ties* If an Inwge dues not prevo to be valid 
as a result of this test1ii<|« then the tinaye ts either re^Maciul or tiiutated 
to weed out the ernjr. 

In the _caso of fo^ knowledge, the 1ni<Hjes are coiiitionly 
adjuHted-as a result of everyd<iy Hvlny* thuSi^H" we use an invalid 
Image to find our way to tim iwst eff1ce« then this Is rapidly cornH:ted« 
usually by asking our way of passers by. Literary knowledge Is* subjoct 
to less rap Id. corrective feed^ck^t^nd may suffer from a -defect In that 
the authority of the l^'cord(Hl word may often be great* allowing ermr %o 
renwiln itncorn^cted* If we use a iiiap or (julde bot>k to find our way tn the 
post offU*o and discover that the prtjsented Image Is Invalid* we may 
abdi^don the map 1md'r^'Sott to av<)11ab1e folk knowledge or folk validation 
techniques to find our way, hut the map will remain to mislead others, 

: ' Scientific knowledge also relies on tlje creation and testing 
^of images* The selectlon-mutatlcKi of images isi achieved by a more 
sophisticated process understood as the 'scientific method', that 1s^ the 
testing of hypotheses be careful and refined observatimal measurement* 



JXo ensure that hypotheses me^ be both generated and tested* the-'lmage 
cannot'remaln In an Inchoate or non-communicable form, but must be 
expressed aS; an operational rnodel from which statements and predictions 
my be derived by logical and mathematical Inference. The testing of 
these statements demands refined observation and measurement of sudi a 
calibre that our normal perceptual medianlsms are frequently Inappropriate, 
so that we need to develop specialized Instrumentation. New Images 
^frequently demand nevi fhstrumentatlonv sudi as the telescope to test -tiie 
' Copemlcan Image of the universe, and the OCDQ to test the Halpin and ~ 
Croft (1963) Image of school climate. 

The Important Idea here Is the Image and whether or not 
this Is congruent with reality. This intage may be termed a ntodel or a 
theory. It does not much matter, providing it Is expressed In clear tenns 
and allows for Inference to, and prediction of, actual phenomena. Further- 
more, a scientific Image Ideally represents an entire toglcal class of 
things such as atomic nuclell, free enterprise economies or schools. In 
addition, folk knowledge, by virtue of Its genesis In individual experience, 
can only represent systems In the environment In which It was gained, while 
scientific knowledge has the capacity of being valid for all systems of 
the same type and for dealing with Vastly more complex systems tiiari can be 

J 

known through Individual experience. A valid Image of the location of the 
post office In town Is useless elsewhere, but, a valid scientific Image 
(theoi7 If you prefer) of the location of post offices In Canadian settle- 
ments can be of use when I visit other locations. 

J 

This Is the rcdsm d'etrs for the theoi7 movement In 
educational administration* By generating and disseminating valid 



scientific Images of educational establishments and approprld^tc 
administrator bchav1or» we can prepare people to behave In systems and 
positions which go b^ond their personal experience. The existence of 
more than one type of knowledge also provides the root of the theory/ 
practice controversy. The practice argument tends to rest on' the useful- 
ness of folk knowledge^ that, Is valid knowledge gained through personal 
exper1en>:ei the theory argument on the usefulness of scientific knowledge^ 
that Is valid Images generated ^nder the Impact, of refined expression^ 
observation and testing. Confusion arises from the fact that both types . 
can be valid and useful. v ' 

What does all this nican for our concern with schools? 
There arcf several obvious po1nts» the stating of which Hiay seem over 
pedantic. ^ 

1. Ue need to ^ne rate Images of schools, which appear^ congruent 
with, their reality. * 

2. These Iniages then need to be refined and pperatlonallzed through 
expression and discussion. 

3. The resulting scientific Images then need to be tested^ selected 
and probably imitated through an application of scientific 
methodology. ^ , • 

Despite th6 obviousness of these conclusions i there appears 
little evidence thjit we have given them our serious attention. Rather 
than generating Images of schools^ we have tended to plunder the literary 
knowledge of administrative science and organizational theory^ acquiring 
pre-packaged Images originally developed to represent non^school phenomena. 
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There would appear to be little wrong with thIsNf the literature and , 
the ImageS^on which we base our conceptions of schools and their x 
administration clearly apply. We have made the major assumption that 
they do. This assumptton rests on the somewhat cwimonplace statement 

o 

that schools ar^ organizations. Thus defined, schools are seen as it;en6ers 
of a major category of soplal phenomena that subsumes factories, amies, 
hosp1tdU» Insurance agencies and government ministries* to name but 
a few. If the process of admlnlsti^atlon Is essentially the same in all 
of these social systems, then It may follow that Images of them and the 
knowledge derived from the testing of these Images, apply to consideration 
of schools and their administration. Thus, the pursuit of a general 
theory of administration prospers and the use'of Caplpw's (1976)' recent 
text "How to Run Any Organization" Is sanctioned 'In the training of 
school principals. ^Jrfhy then bother to distinguish' our discipline as 
educational admlnlsttatlonr Why not throw In our lot with the business 
schools and other vendors of managerial know-how and let us all practice 
and preach the doctrine of ^general administration? The answer frequently 
given Is th^t educational organizations are different from business 
organizations* ^Thls too Is a conmonplace* but have we seriously considered 
just how and In what ways educational establls^nts in general* and 
schools In particular, are different? Have .we spent time generating and 
testing Images of schools as schools. A few examples suggest that we 
have not,. 
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I _H<^cont Implies of Sch ools . , * - 

Carver and Sergiovaryii ^s (1969) roader*« otyanl^uxiium and 
Hwikm MiiWhov: Fottuit on :hihoo/o Is one "bf the feW educational adininis- 
tratlon texts that purports to 'deal specifically with schools. It has 
four parts, one dealing,, as we might anticipate, with the nature and use 
of thoory« two dealing with human behavior and one with' the nature of 
organizations* In this. last section* only one of the nine articles 
deals specifically with educational estab1isbnients« and this outlines 
the impedlnients to Innovatltm that n\ay be expected In any Meberian"^ 
bureaucracy* The balance of the 'articles deal With various Images^ of 
organizations or organizational properties* all taken from the literature 
of organizational theory with only pa%f>1ng attention^ being given to schools/ 

This exanigle provides a reasonable vignette of the way we 
have tended to generate an underst^ahdlng of schools* '^' ^^ Images « be 
they complete or partla]^, have been -borrowed wholesale from non^-school 
settings* ^The bui^^cracy saga Is particularly Illustrative In this 
respect for the general Hne of reasoning In educational administration ' 
Is that schools are organizations « and« If a more precise operational 
Image 1$ required, then they are Weberlan or neo-Weberlan bureaucracies* 
Indeed, Hoyle {1976;&) has remarked that much of the organizational theory 
used In educational administration Is "little more than a footnote to 

' Weber." J^J ' ^ _^ 

Weber's (194?^mage_of„an IdeaVtyperbTIreaucracy"^^ 
^laracterlzed by at least fwenty-flve different features from salaried 
employees through fixed spheres of conpetence to the genotyplcal fae^ure 
of administration based on files. Perhaps the single most characteristic 
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feature js the legaUratlonal aut^horlty base* Howeyer/most researchers 

" ^ ' fm." 

Who have tested the validity of this Image for schools haVe' u$jed an 
abbreviated set of diaracterisftcs, comoonTy Includlnci hierarchy of* • ' 
authority, procedur^al specifications, behavioral rules and' the existence 
of professional qualifications for iemployment. Thus itnst research Into 
schools '2S Ueberlan bureaucracies Is really an attempt to'^alldate Hall's. 
(1963) and MacKay's (1969) Imsge of Weber's original conception*. Further- 
more, the bulk of this reseaVch has concentrated on the perceptions of 
teachers and principals, largely -Ignoring the lowe^ order participants; 
who ace certainly Important maimers, and who, fnc1denta11y« can easily 
be accommodated In Weber's orlglna.1 statement (Albrow, 1970). The major 
outcome. of this Investigation Into "schools'* has been a two factor Itpage 
of the administrative sub-system of high schools, although these factors 

have been labelled In varloOs ways by various researchers; Thus Kolesar 

. ft . 

(1967), following MacKay (1964) and Robinson (1966) Identified an Authority 
dlmenslcn composed of hierarchy of authority, rules for Incumbents, 
procedural specifications and Impersonality sub-scales df the s<Aiool 
Organisation Inventory and an Expertise dimension composed of the 
technical competence and specialization sub-scales. Similar dimensions 
were Identified by Punch (1969:54) .and Isherwood^anai Hoy'(-1972T495T^ 

although d1 f f ereot^names wer^coil ned . Nonetheless the validity of a 

^ — — ^ — ' t> 

two factor Image of high school administrative structures can still be 
questioned as sane, of the data analyses mentioned hint that, the "Authority* 
dimension may be composed of ^o discrete factors, thus suggesting. a three 
factor solution. Furthermore, ;jt has been suggested that the very concept 
of school structure may be Invalid (Bobbins and Mlllerv 1969). These 
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concerns, plus the nature of the model as a mutation from the original 
^ Image, require further validation and evin if then found to be r€asonab1y^ 
accuratei this will still te a ver^ partial Image Qf schools^ , ^ 

* If we foUow Perrow '(1972*) then the "state df the art" ' 
Image In'^orgarilzatlmal theory ^t present 'ls the, neo^Weberlan bureaupracy. 
This Is a much more complex proposition than Weber's original formulation. 
In capsule form» the neo^Weberlan Image acconmodates Informal ancTnon^ , j 
formal aspects of human association* recognizes the Importance of 
environmental aspects* acknowledges that different tasfts .require different 
routines (or non^routlnes) and that therefore organizational structure 

will differ vilth the tasK. technology used In each organization* and the 

^ ^ . • ' ^ ^ 

environment In which It Is embedct^d* ''Webet'^s Ideal type Is seen as^ldeal 

only when tasks^ are programmed and'routlne* recognition being given to 

tfen's tendency to satlsflce In the f^ce^f" environmental .turbulence* * 

This con^lexlty results from an attempt to Integrate 

many eclectic Images ji^-organlzatlon Into a'coherent whole. It Is- 

* sanewhilt akin to Griffith's (1577:1-2) description of the accepted para- 

digin In our dIsclpTlne, that Is, "the Getzels-Guba sisclal, systems tiioftel, 

role theory, decision theory, bureaucrac and systetBS theory." The 

neo-Weberlan Image acconnodates alTof this and more. For anyone 

socialized If/to t^e core literature of organizational theory, then the 

neo-Ueberlam Image would be. that'^rmst likely used to describe and analyse 

organization Including schools^ At. present there would. appear to be no 

comprehensive attempt to validate the accuracy of this Image as It 

applies tp schools. Nevertheless, several cotiments are possible: 

I, This Image was generated afid refined mainly as a result of 
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considerations of n^n-sdiool systems. Thus It may be expected to yield 
valid knowledge only about those systems from witlch It was developed,- 
sud) as business, po]>1t1ca1 and military establishments. ' ' J - 

2. The neo-Weberlan Image la^^^ not Inconsiderable stress on how - 
organizations do what they >dp,^that Is, their technology. ^ Presentty, ' ^ 
we know very Ifttle ^out school tedinology, having, tended to leave the 
problems of learning, teaching and socializing to the psychologists and 

sdclo1og1sts»N^ If the neo-Ueberlan Image Is to be testech for Its ^ 

■ * " ' 

congruency to schools, then: we will need to rectify this, and In doing * 

*■ > 

s6 (*e may find alternative Images cff schools more useful* . " 

3. Finally, the neo^-Weberlan image contains much that Is applicable 
to social systems In' general. Jhe dividing line between organizations 
-and.^ther ^pes of soc^l systems such as primary groups ancpcommunftlles 
Is less, than c1^u>'. Thus, In considering the nature of schools, we 

- should n^^ssume that the neo-Weberlan Image has any more potential ■. ' 

validity' than do other alternate Images. . ' . 

' ' ' 

. . ^ Where t^^, does this lead us? , It Would appear that tne - 
"obvious*! objecti ves' In the generation of valid km=w1edge about schools 
stated above still require mudi attention. <r 

Straftegle^^ fof- ttte FutOre • ' ' . ' 

y i Erlkson's (1975) HeceKt^ paper suggests that we witl be 
pitying Increased attention to schools In the future, and that and 
appropriate ^Ine of sttack w11J.be to ounslder sdiools "In the llght'of 
reasonably soph1sl;kated organizational theory." Given the cownents 1n_ 
the first section of this paper,' then I would suggest that we have two ' 

*> * . . ■ 

major ^Itemeitlves. . Elther^ijfe may continue to r*ly heavily upon constructs 



models and theories »^t^at Is Images^'^eveloped In the literature of ■ 

organizational theory and run'the risk of these being Incongruent with 

~tte reality of schoo1s»-or we niay -focus~ourL_attehtijonLinara Ple-arlJL5?L^_ 

schools themselves, the first of these alternatives would adhere to t^e 

"multldlsclpllnary" .approach In educational administration which has been . 

< >' ■ <, . ■ • 

sb characteristic In the past» and would be In the tradition of contributing 

to a general science of atimtnl strati on (Hoyle» 1969:37), The other 

a1temat1ve»*itfh1ch af^ars preferable* would constitute a major change 

In strategy and would be In conformance with the predicted paradigm 

shift In our discipline (Greenfield* 1974;. Griffiths* 1977).. The remainder 

of. t^ls paper sketches how such a change may develop. 

A flrst^^step Is to recognise the way In which schools are 

different from other organizations. There are pertiaps two. alternatives 

of emphasis here: either we^ Identify schools as discrete objects^ , 

particularly different from all other social systems* and determine to 

stuctv schools as schools, or, we recognise that schools are msmbers of a 

particular set of organizations which as a clasTare different iarom those 

types of organizations comtnonly studied in organizational theory. This 

second option could begin from thfe recent work of Hasepfeld and English 

(1974) who have recognized a set of establishments dubbed Hunan Service 

Organizations. Characteristics of these are that their goals are 

problematical and arnb1guous»^the1r ^technology 1ndete)nn1nany» they tend 

to rely on professional staff* they tend to lack useful measures of 

effectiVeness'and that they ar6 people processing systems and thus staff 

client relatims form their key activity (Hasenfeld and English* 1974>:8-21U 

As members of this set* schools acquire some* seemingly strange bed fellows 



such as prisons and mental hospitals. Nevertheless, the characteristics, 
as 1 1 sted sketch an albeit fuzzy Image which appears reasonably congruent 
with schools. 

Some addltTon'^haracteflstlcs of schools' thalrmety be 
recognized as litportant and which tend to support the first option are 
as follows; 

1. The domesticity of the school. Jhls Is a concept 
advanced by Carlson (1964) who pointed out that public %choo1s do not, 
for the most part, have to attract clients.. The students are compelled 
CO Jittend, and, furthermore, once Inside the schools^ students have little 
control over their parti cipati on » activities being largely predetermined 
by others* While this characteristic Is jiot unique* being shared by ' 
other human service organizations » It would appear to set schools apart 
from many other types of social systan by mandating complete dependency 
upOQ' dempgr^phl c and geographic forces^ as we have recently become acutely 
aware* Thus schools my not easily cneate new markets or locate where 
they wllU rather they are prey to widespread and relatively unpredictable 
forces In the social ^nvlronEpent*. 

2* The particular nature of the client* Schgols are ' 
required to deal with children, that Is, unenfranchised special status" 
but assumedly 'normal* people and are thus constrained In what titey may 
do and how they may do It., The only other widespread social system In 
Which children ma^y form the centre of attention Is the family, thus 
perhaps profitable. Insights maylbe gained from considering,' social, systems 
that are noj: generally subslmed under the classification of organizations., 
Furthermore, there are far nwre students than other role occupiers In 
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schooU. which Is an obvious but perhaps very Important characteristic. 

3. The .In^rtnace of autononiy rather than authority. 
Sometime past. Katz (1964) advanced a poyierful argument to the effect that 
schools-are-characterlzed more by teacher and student autonon^ than by 
administrator or teacher authority. That Is^'to s^y that much of the 
activity of schools Is not directed and controlled by Internal or external 
authority structur-es. but Is rather characterized by Independence from 
such structures, as Is represented by the great deal of freedom accot*ded 
classroom teachers, and. In some schools, students themselves. 

4. The "deconce/itrated" pattefn of organizations. This 
term was coined by Oror (1973), In her description of education systems, 
and stresses the Importance of school classes as -the vitally Important 
productive siib*systems' of schools* In all schools the productive activity 
takes'place within simple and small social syst^ that have a limited 
life span and limited and unique membership* These systevns nuiy be more 
akin to primary groups than organizations, and are essentially temporary 
systems (Miles. 1964y.. 

5. The general laqtcof performance related feedback.. Also 
remarked upon by Dror (1973:15) this Is a characteristic that stems from_ 
th& Intangibility of school' goals* and the long time serial production 
process whlcfTln most schools ensures that final outputs are not 
realized for a cor^slderable number of years. The effects of any changes 
In the processing of students will likely take a considerable titne to 
become manifest, 

6. The Intensely political nature of schooling. Hw students 
are taught and what they learn is of interest and-lmportance-to—many-peopl 
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and systems. Parents want their children treated 1h a particular 

V 

fashion. Interest groups want particular knowledge disseminated or 
expunged, and the political andeconomic systems of the future require 
tne Inculcation of certain behaviors and knowledge. Thus as Mailer (1932) 
observed, schools are In a constant state of perilous equilibrium, 
being constantly threatened and manipulated by Interested external parties. 

These six characteristics are likely only a sample of the 
particularly distinctive characteristics of schools. Each by itself 
may not signify difference, but taken together, they m^^.well define a 
unique type of social system and they certainly jndlcate aspects of 
reality to be acconrmodated by any reasonably congruent Image of schools 
. that we develop In the future. However* the main point here Is that 
In studying schools, we must take pains to be awere of how they differ 
from and correspond to other social objects available for stucty, s^ch as 
organizations and non-organizations, bureaucracies and .non-bureaucracies, 
human service and non-human service organizations. In doing this we m^iy 
have to reject Halpln's (1958) arguments against the development^ of 
taxonomies In educational Administration. For» before^we can ever begin 
to develop adequate Images of objects, of Importance It would seem 
vitally necessary to Identify and separate each type of object from other 

i ' ' ' 

similar but different objects. Thus we should not assume that school 
boards, ministries of education and schools are all members of the same 
logical class, of objects and thus sanonable to comprehension, analysis and 
explanation via the same Image. Similarly, we .should not assume that* high 
schools, elementary schools and administrative, sub-systems occupy the 
same celljln jr^tygologyjiiej^ 
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Having defined the targets of oDr attention, which Is the ^ 
first step, then the next stage would appear to be the development of 
abstract conceptualizations, that Is. Images of these objects. In doing 
this the object should surely be to generate^as^^mariiLseemlngly suitable 
Images as possible. The question is how. Several approaches seern 
possible. ^ 

U We may tap extant literary" knowledge. There Is much 
more to the literature of organization theory than Weberlan and neo- 
Weberlan^ bureaucracy.;. Some seeming useful images are Goffman's (1961). 
concept of the total ihstitution. Sfelznick's (Perrow. 1972:177-202) mre ' ' 
flexible "Institutional" notions and the Tavistock socio-technical model • 
(Bums and Stalker. 1961). These kages^either by themselves or melded' 
togetherwitb other views, could well prove .fruitful. Furthermore, there 
are the wHtlngs of. other social cownent,ators. some current arid some 
historical, that may be of value, such as Michells (1959) and Spencer (1897). 
There is no reason why we should restrict ourselves to. sSciolo^lcal or 
organizational literature in doing this. Images in dramatic or narrative . 
writings may furnish kernels for future development. Dickens.'fof example, 
has much to s^ about schools and schooling. 

2. We may tap exi&ftng fftlk knowledge. This ^ould appear 
to be part of the pheobmenological alternative and would revolve around 
the explication of images already developed in the mind^ of those that 
spend' tlmejin. or dealing with, schools, in dividual principals. ieachers. 
.students and parents have dewloped conceptions of their schools .and we 
could well Invest t1n« and energ^ in extracting, refining and refiorting 
these-lmages . seekirrbWwfiin^^ congruence with 

other inages developed in other,:ways. . - 
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3* We may stucfy schools directly and scrutinize descriptive 
school data available In order to develop Images which accoinmodate the 
reality we perceive. Rearialysis of extant data and findings from the 
bureauo^cy studies Is one option here with the possibility of forcing 
informative mutations of existing Images. The gathering and analysis of 
general data Is another option as Is^the serious consideration of %om 
recently generated Images thtft h^ve bben offered by Cohen » tterch and 
Olsen (1972) and i4e1ck (1976). Both of these Images have beep reviewed 
' by Griffiths *(1977)»'but botB their fom and the methtod of their devel- 
opment are Illustrative and worthy of consideration here. ^ 

- Organized Anarchy 

The Cohen» Harch and Ols^n (1972) Injage Is variously 
known as the Garbage Can Theory or, the Oi^ganlzed Anarchy (lodeK It 

vWas generated. 1n order tor accofimadate general observational data dea1?ng 
with the operation of » and declslon-maklng 1n» eleven universities* It 
suggests that because of the generally unclear goa1s» changing membership 
and Indeterminate technology of these establishments (that 1s» their 
human service charactei:1st1cs)> th^ aine forced to function through 
essentially non^ratlonal coping strategies* Thus non-rat1ona1,» unpredictable 
activity tends to be charactei tSt^ic isni anarchy rather than stable ^ 
authority Is the 'natural* state pf affairs* Some Implications of such 
as Image for school administrators have' been recently expounded by 
Hiklos (1978). We maty be content l^er^ to note the remarkable congruency 
of this In^ge with that of Waller's ('1932) ^'perilous equlllbriuin" 

'Conception and the manner 1m»rti1ch the Image easily accowmodates several ^ 

of^the characteristics of schools outlined previously. 
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Flexible Systems 

Melck's (1976) notion of educational organizations as 
loosely coupled systems Is a flner.example of original Image production 
to acconmodate percei ved realltyJ^v The original article (1976:1) begins 
with an extended metaphor likening a sdiool to an unconventional soccer 
gam with many players all with differing conceptions of the rules, but 
who» nonetheless* manage some cooperative action and maintain some form 
of shared Identity. After remarking on how the tradltlmal i>ureaucrat1c 
Image of sdiools falls to acconmodate the differing realities suggested, 
Weick proposes the Image of schools as systetns with many elements that 
couple, decouple and exist together and apart over different tinie spans, 
for differing purposes, and in respcmse to various forces. Altogether, 
he offers at least fifteen connotations of "loose coupling", many of 
whid) make a greit deal of intuitive sense and offer new and exciting 
images of schools and sdiool processes. The paper is essentially 
c(mcemed with ^tnage develojMnent (M&ick uses the term 'image* frequently) 
and draws from each of the three alternative and complimentary approaches 
suggested here. For example, Weick draws from extant literary Images 
including the writings of Steinbeck (1941), from records of essentially 
folk Images (Kitroff and kllmann, 1974) and from descriptive observation 
of schools themselves. The resulting impression stresses the flexlbl.llty 
and adaptability that we may assume is necessary to erccommodate tiie forces 
generated by the characteristics listed above. 
' The image of.^chools as loosely coupled flexible systems 

will likely fin^ much use in the future for its strength liej not mere ly 

iri its rich and evocative portrstyal of schools, but also in its genesis 
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for It Is one of the very few Images of schools generated from a 
consideration of schools. Despite this aptness we should not be content 
to rest our future efforts on one single Image, regardless of its 
seductiveness. We should bend some portion of our'energies to developing ' 
more alternate conceptions. There are certainly many more images awaiting 
discovery and articulation. For example, the jagricultural metaphor 

r 

shows great potential for the long and careful prpcess, of nurturing 
crops seems, to have much in connton with nurturing the'miiids and bodies 
of the young. Furthermore, a recognition that schools and families may 
have much in coimun, Oreeben (1968:3) notwithstanding, may open the 
gates for serious consideraticm of biological analogs from the emergent 
field of socio-biology (Box, 1973). 

Perhaps the alternate case will prevail, however, and as 
£oon as we begin building new and potentially more- congruent images of 
Sfhools by stuctying; schools, then we will find the field so rich that 
we win concentrate on image building rather than image testing. It 
must be stressed, therefore, that the development ,bf new and rich images 
of schools, while essential. Is only a precursor to the production of 
valid scientific knowledge about schools.- The images must be operationalized 

. through . i f you prefer, the develc^Mnent of 'theory*, then tested against 
the reality they purport to represeiit through careful formulation .of 
hypotheses and subsequent testing of these. In the paradigms of the 
future, the methodological alternatives will likely be many and will 
include both, the new and the old, for new scientific images frequently 

jcequice^new-iristrumentation and new methodologies for' their testing ."the 
development and application of «^1ch' are sure to^yield their crop of 

/ ' * - 
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surprises, for. to qhote Boulding (1966:21) for the last t1(i», "... it Is 
only by unexpectedness that knowledge increases." and future knowledge, 
js. by definition, unpredictable. 
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